ment outside, with guns and ammunition waggons.
At 5 P.M. a fresh cannonade was heard much nearer,
it   was   thought   within   three   miles,   besides  a
siraggiing fire of musketry. The garrison were in
wild excitement, and even the Indian troops were
at last convinced that relief was on the way. Ungud
danced about,, snapping his fingers at each report
and demanding of the Sikhs: 'YTho is the liar now?
Who has been inventing tales, and telling lies about
Havelock Sahib, and Tytler Sahib, and Neill Sahib,
and Barrow Sahib?' Flocks of birds, mostly crows.
were flying over the Residency from the south. At
nightfall the rain began again and the firing died
away.
That night was unusually quiet. In the morning
a large body of cavalry was seen moving through the
city, and at 8.50 A.M. the guns could be heard again,
but further off, it seemed, than yesterday. Ungud
was silent and the spirits of the Indian troops began
to flag. There was great activity among the mutin-
eers, and the garrison, remembering the trenched
and barricaded roads and the loopholed houses,
began to think of the fighting that still lay ahead of
Havelock and his men.
At 8 P.M. the enemy made a demonstration
against the Cawnpore battery lasting half an hour,
and there were further alarms at 1.50 and at
4 o'clock next morning; the whole garrison were
under arms during the better part of *the night. A
great uproar could be heard in the city. At the
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